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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In an article on “ Muzzling” printed last week, 
it was argued that the modus operandi of the muz- 
zle in preventing Rabies was not due, as generally 
supposed, to its direct effect in closing the dog’s 
mouth but to its indirect effect as an indicator of 
whether or not a dog was under control of an owner. 
It was concluded that this being so some other 
form of indicator, which would neither annoy the 
the dog or the dog-owner, might be substituted for 
it with benefit, and a regulation collar was suggested. 
This week we print an article by Mr, Dollar 
critically examining the above argument, and we 
are bound to confess that he has very clearly pointed 
out a weak point which is fatal to the conclusion 
that a collar can be effectually substituted for a 
“muzzle” in a rabies-prevention-order. The great 
point is that dogs during the prevalence of rabies 
should carry about with them some mark indicative 
of their having an owner or of having escaped from 
home. The use of the muzzle does this with great 
certainty, because no owner allows his dog to wear 
a muzzle at home, and the police do not allow dogs 
without muzzles to wander in the streets. 

If a collar were in use many owners would allow 
it to be worn at home and therefore when a dog 
escaped he would do so with his collar on and thus 
not attract the notice of the police. Should the 
escaped dog be suffering from rabies he would pro- 
ceed upon his morbid roam under the protection of 
a regulation collar. The very fact that the muzzle 
annoys is one of its merits as a “ means of identifi- 
cation.” 

Whatever methcd be adopted to make “a 
muzzling order” effective should of course be 
uniform, but when circumstances arise rendering 
this practically impossible it is wiser to adopt the 
second-best than to allow none at all. Many per- 
sons have recently pointed out the difficulty of com- 
pelling all sporting dogs to wear muzzles, and we 
have no doubt the sporting men would be able to 
bring sufficient interest to bear to burke any such 
regulation. It is absolute folly to issue regulations 
for rabies and then to exempt from its action certain 
classes of dogs. Neither hounds nor sheep dogs 
have any stronger raison d’étre than many watch 
dogs, and exemptions are always mis-used and are 
the cause of jealousy and opposition. The classes 
of dogs that a muzzle would render useless need not 
be exempted if some other mark of identification 
could be suggested. Clearly a collar is insufficient, 
but we see no objection to the use of a token to be 
attached to the collar as described by a correspon- 
dent on another page. Such token should be 
supplied by the officer receiving the dog-tax and 





bear a registered number. The owner might also be 
required to have his name and address engraved on 
it. Greater attention to the regulations would be 
given if it were understood that all dogs seized would 
be detained alive only for a short time, and that— 
during the prevalence of rabies—dogs not bearing 
the means for identification would meet immediate 
death. _—_—_—_— 

A “catchy” phrase is a convenient but very 
deceptive weapon to use in argument. It begs the 
whole question, and saves a lot of trouble in giving 
reasons. The opponents of slaughter have taken 
up a phrase of this kind for the purpose of dis- 
crediting that method of exterminating contagious 
disease amongst animals. They speak of “ the un- 
scientific and brutal” resort to the pole-axe. The 
phrase used in this conjunction is neither justifiable 
nor correct. The pole-axe as an instrument of 
death is, when properly used, as painless as any 
method of destroying life. That it should be called 
“brutal” any more than shooting or poisoning is 
an assertion for which no one has yet given a single 
reason ; the adjective is merely an abusive one used 
to discredit a system against which arguments can- 
be found. 

The slaughter of animals affected with a con- 
tagious disease dependent solely on infection derived 
from other diseased animals, and spread solely by 
the existence of infected animals is a procedure 
based upon the scientific hypothesis that such diseases 
cannot arise spontaneously; it is demonstrated by 
experience to be effectual ; it has been proven over 
and over again to be economical ; and it is the only 
method which has ever succeeded in exterminating 
a contagious disease of animals from a district or a 
country. That it is possible some day to discover 
a more economical method cannot be denied, but it 
is certain that no method will ever be less painful, 
or more in accordance with scientific truth. For 
the time ‘it holds the field” as the only known 
method of saving enormous loss to the nation, and 
we cannot but say that those who term it “ unscien- 
tific and brutal” are not fully informed on the 
subject, and are guilty of abuse instead of argument. 

These observations are suggested by Professor 
Hamilton’s letter on pleuro-pneumonia, which will 
be found on another page. 


Late Notice. 


EASTERN COUNTIES’ V.M.§8. 


A meeting of the Association will be held at the Red Lion 
Hotel, Cambridge, on Thursday, July 18th, at 2.30 p.m. 

Professor W. Williams, Principal of New Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, will give a ‘ Practical Address on 





Diseases of Digestive Organs of Cattle.” 
R. 8. Barcuam, Hon. Sec. 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


TEYANUS IN DEER. 
By V.S. J. A. Mereprtn, A.V.D.— 
In Vety. Charge 5th R. I. Lancers, Mhow, C. India. 








Having recently read the Editorial concerning 
the use of flesh of tortured animals, also the views 
of M. Nocard, Director of the Alfort Veterinary 
School on Tetanus in Animals, in The Veterinary 
Journal for April 1889, together with the communi- 
cation in The Veterinary Record of 23rd March, by 
Mr, ©. M. Rawlings, M.R.C.V.S., ou Tetanus from 
fright, 1 have been induced to record the following 
cases of ‘Tetanus in the Chinkhara (Indian Gazelle). 
The Chinkhara is the small kind of deer that is 
found on most dry open plains of India, an animal 
that shuns jungle generally ; it is about half the size 
of the black buck, and may be said to be a com- 
panion of the later animal. 1 regret to say that the 
native in this district is allowed to entrap all kinds 
of game at any season of the year with impunity, 
and does not consider it cruelty to inflict pain by 
his various methods of securing his ‘haul,’ and ex- 
hibiting live animals for sale in the station, 

Case I.—A full-grown Chinkara (doe) was brought 
to my bungalow for sale by a party of ‘jungle wal- 
las’ who had netted the animal the previous night. 
She was secured somewhat in the way sheep are 
fastened when being killed in England, with the 
difference that instead of all four legs being tied 
with rope one foreleg was free in this case. 

The rope was pulled as tight as possible and the 
shins were sore from the animal trying to free itseif. 
The rope was attached to the small horn, thus bring- 
ing the head back to the side. She was slung by 
the legs over the shoulder of the native. I cannot 
imagine a greater case of cruelty, which no one seems 
able to prevent, not even the worthy Cantonment. 
Magistrate. I seized the unfortunate animal (1 
should like to have done something to the native) 
and immediately cut the ropes with which she was 
secured, but, to my astonishment, she could not 
move, and showed severe spasms and convulsions 
upon my approach, 

The mouth was firmly fixed, and covered with 
foam. ‘The heart was beating about 120 per minute, 
and could be heard as a loud thud when she was 
down on her side, Temp. 103-2 and_ respiration 
rapid. 

I came to the conclusion that it was an unmis- 
takable case of Tetanus, so 1 decided to destroy it 
at once by cutting its throat. I sent the shikari 
away with much less money than he had expected, 
and did my best to frighten him about his future 
conduct. I had some of the flesh cooked, and par- 
took of it freely, but have not as yet experienced 
any evil effects therefrom. 

_ Case I1,—Subject, a half grown buck chinkara. 
This animal was brought to my bungalow in a 
similar manner to the last, and presented the same 
symptoms as described above. but not so aggravated. 
Seeing it was not so severely used, I considered that 





being young, should it come round, it would probab- 
ly make a pet. I accordingly came to terms with 
the man, and started him away. 

I placed a leathercollar round the neck and released 
the legs, had him carefully cleaned and his legs hand- 
rubbed, and gave a dose of anodyne medicine which 
put him to sleep. After a quiet night in the stable 
with nothing to disturb him until my visit the 
following morning he was startled and jumped up 
at once. He staggered and then fell again. I con- 
cluded that if left to nature a recovery would take 
place, and was glad to see at the end of a week that 
he could walk, and was not so excitable. He 
gradually became more and more quiet, has now 
developed into a dog-like pet, and eats anything in 
the way of grass and gram that is given to him, yet 
he has not recovered the great loss of muscle about 
his loins, due perhaps to not getting his jungle 
gallops as before. 

In conclusion I would state that I have no hesita- 
tion in deciding that these two cases of Tetanus 
were brought about by fright in the course of 
being captured. 

I saw nine cases of Tetanus in mules, (which 
animal appears to suffer more than any other in 
India), during the winter of 1885-6 at Quetta, of 
which five died and four recovered. To none of 
these cases could any cause be attributed. 


INOCULATION FOR PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
By R. Ruruerrorp, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Cope’s reply (to my communication which 
appeared in your issue of June 29th) does not in my 
opinion better the position which the statement in 
his letter, read by Mr. Stephenson at Newcastle, 
places him in. Between he and | the question is 
not one of “how much Inoculation had to do with 
the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia from Holland,” 
it is one of ‘‘ had it anything at all to do with it.” 
He distinctly implied that it had not, and he left 
the Members of the National Veterinary Association 
to infer that his statement was absolutely correct, 
and avowedly obtained from sources officially in 
his possession. 

It now appears that Inoculation had something 
to do in the matter, the report of which I sent you 
a summary shews that, and Mr. Cope cannot deny 
it—more, he practically admits it—as any of your 
readers can see by a gareful perusal of his letter to 
you of the 6th. In my communication I cast no 
imputation on Mr. Cope’s honour, I have only seen 
and exchanged greetings with the gentleman twice 
in my life, and he will, like his namesake in 
Scottish song, require to get up a little earlier in 
the morning to find me doing anything of the kind 
with any one | don’t know. If I remember rightly, 
Mr. Cope, from certain expressions in his letter to 
Mr, Stephenson, is not in this respect so careful as 
I am, or as he might be. What I did do was to 
present to your readers Mr. Cope’s statement, and 
certain statements published in a leading Edinburgh 
paper as part of a report published, or issued, or 
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otherwise sent out by the Authority of the Dutch 
Government; and I said what I now repeat, that 
such report largely traversed Mr. Cope’s statement. 
I further said that Mr. Cope had “ either suppressed 
the facts of the case as now published or he did not 
know them,” in either of which cases he, under 
the circumstances, does not figure well. By his 
own shewing, it now appears that he did know 
them, and that knowing them he kept back the 
’ whole fact of the case from the Meeting—a thing 
which he must pardon me for saying he had no 
right to do. He should either have held his hand 
or laid it bare when the subject under discussion 
was one of such paramont importance. I cannot 
help thinking from this and other circumstances, 
that there is a tendency, (call it intention if you 
like), to ride rough-shod over this subject, and I 
must add, without any apology, that my experience 
is those who do so, either know nothing practically 
of the system of inoculation, or are attached from 
interested motives to the present system of dealing 
with tiie disease as advised by the Veterinary De- 
partment of the Privy Council. 

I quite agree with the Editorial remark, that no- 
thing which either Mr.Cope or myself may say or write, 
will settle the dispute as to the value of inoculation. 
I have elsewhere, and on more than one occasion 
said, that there was too much talk, or writing if you 
like, about it. It is one of the things which re- 
quires to be demonstrated, and that such a course 
has not already been officially adopted (it has been 
unofficially), the department of which Mr. Cope is 
a member can probably explain. I hope the forth- 
coming Annual Report may do so. 

In conclusion, a few words; the Slaughter Order 
has now been in vigorous operation for some months, 
over a year | think, all the available machinery in 
these islands for the stamping out of the disease has 
been taken every and full advantage of—and with 
what result—the disease is on the increase. The 
Act as at present interpreted and worked is a failure, 
which it should not have been did it possess the 
advantage claimed by its authors ? 

I have in my lifetime seen so much of pleuro- 
pneumonia that I am sick of it, and I would gladly 
hail any measure for its eradication, slaughter if you 
like, even of every animal within a given area con- 
tact, always provided the country has some kind of 
guarantee that the disease will be at once and for 
altogether stamped out. Failing, however, the 
Slaughter Order succeeding in stamping out the 
disease within a reasonable period, and it is my 
opinion that for many reasons it will fail as an 
entirely successful measure, I would ask, is it to 
remain for ever a law? are we to go onslaughtering 
sporadically and epizootically if I may use the 
terms, paying the piper for one or two sections of 
the community’s benefit, and above all, are we, as a 
profession, to ignore the great fact undeniable, that 
this disease can be dealt with scientifically, and if 
hedged round with certain restrictions so effectually 
that it must be reduced to an unimportant position, 
and by the same process be finally killed ont? In 
my humble, but always conscientious opinion, the 
matter is one which cannot be shelved, it is one re- 








quiring the most earnest consideration of our pro- 
fession as a scientific body ; the poleaxe should 
have no place in our advice, except to the absolutely 
diseased and under exceptional circumstances, where 
to kill is clearly and economically the best course — 
one however which I maintain seldom occurs. If 
the present Act fail, 1 hope the veterinary profession, 
with all due respect to the opinions held by that 
small section of it represented in the Privy Council, 
will speak out in no uncertain voice in favour of in- 
oculation receiving what it has not hitherto had; a 
wide and impartial adoption by way of trial of its 
value, carried out under rules of the strictest order. 


“OUR CORPORATION.” 
By Nacrrema, U.S.A. 





3 Eheu ! 
Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam !” 
Or read thus :— 


*“‘ Alas! what laws, of how severe a strain, 
Against ourselves we thoughtlessly ordain !” 


Some little affection for our Alma Mater will 
always linger within us regardless of time and 
distance. Such has now obtained, when I find 
myself pen in hand, attempting to lay myself out, 
and open about the topics agitating and exercising 
our Body Corporate. From my own vantage ground 
here I can give my views unsophisticated by preju- 
dice either way. As an Anglo-American holding 
diplomas of both degrees by Examination, my 
reasoning should be equi-crural. 

As far as 1 am concerned individually, it matters 
little what becomes of the present agitation in Red 
Lion Square, London. Still as I have said, there is 
that innate regard that one feels for old youthful 
associations, so that we are prompted to open our 
mouths to redress wrongs. 

The profession was run by the Veterinary Col- 
lege prior to 1844, after which the R.C.V.S. came 
into existence, and the profession allowed the then 
few shining lights to run it, and justly so. As time 
went on. developments came about until this present 
day. What has been done is past. All may have 
been done for the best, let improvement come out 
of it. 

Reviewing the Chronological List, I find Pro- 
fessors Sewell, Dick, Spooner. Mayhew, Morton, 
Varnell, Gamgee, Brown, Pritchard, Williams, Axe, 
Robertson, Walley and McCall have had seats in the 
Council, and I fail to realise any damage their 
presence has done the profession in ‘consequence. I 
find also the names of many Examiners on that list. 
Now, if the Electors think fit to elect a gentleman 
of such attainments that he should be an Examiner 
as well as a Councilman I cannot see how the ob- 
jection can come in. Asa Member of the Council 
he could lay before the President his opinion of the 
Examinations and suggest remedial measures for 
removal of abuses founded upon practical experiences. 

We take a broader view of things over here, and 
therefore may be considered too liberal, still I fail 
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to see why a Member should not have a seat on the 
Council as well as a Fellow. 

The body is made up of members, as all bodies 
should be, hence the Members are entitled to re- 
presentation just as Fellows are, but 1 will not say 
that a Member should be elected an Examiner. 
This position should be held by Fellows only, be- 
cause they are double proof and the public will not 
trust a single proof gun, no matter how big it is. | 

I should like to see a compromise, by regulating 
the composition of the Council to a moiety of each ; 
if only for a few years, to allow the Profession to 
discern which really are the most intelligent and 
earnest men, Fellows or Members ? 

Kach School should have its Principal an ex- 
officio Member of Council, but any lecturer should 
be eligible to be an Examiner if the Council elect 
him. Why not? Are not lecturers honest gentlemen ? 
Do they not possess unequalled qualifications for the 
duty ? 

I can allow that a mature practitioner will be 
the best practical Examiner, and judge of the sur- 
geon’s ability to perform operations in a field or 
barn yard, with ‘chaw-bacon’ assistants, not College 
experts, (a part of the Examination omitted, I guess, 
still). I have seen specimens of English graduates 
try to do something, with our ebony coons as assist- 
ants —-hem! 

1 cannot allow Scientific Examination to be con- 
ducted satisfactorily except by men right out of the 
mint—men who are miners de facto, working in the 
mine of research this day. 

I am not too exacting, I do not desire to draw too 
heavily on the student, but I do desire that there 
shall be substence and not smattering knowledge. 
The “ newly-fledged ” comes into the arena of prac- 
tice so danbed with scientific culture that, it brings 
contempt on his Alma Mater, and mine also, Let 
the Examinations be real searching. and do not /et 
up on the practical, mind that. 

| cannot close without remarking about my old 
St. Pancras rendezvous. What is the matter with 
the old smithy? Poor old Green could get ds. a 
set for shoes, and he was no smart workman either. 
Have they gotten a worse one? anyway, I am glad 
the College has come down in price and hope to 
hear the Smithy goes down to nothing—unless Far- 
riers like to take on and learn their business proper- 
ly“ Histology and Horse-Shoeing,” fancy such an 
anomaly, 











DISHORNING CATTLE. 
By Jas. McKenyy, M.R.C.V.S.. Dublin. 





The English Court of Queen’s Bench recently 
decided that the practice of dishorning cattle is 
illegal. This being contrary to the judgments 
pronounced by the Courts of Appeal in Ireland and 
in Scotland, and previous judgments in England 
and as some persons may in future be unduly in- 
fluenced by the decision, the following remarks may 
be of interest :— F 


| means in this regard. 





The Lord Chief Justice, in delivering judgment, 
said—‘“ Men continually inflict great pain on one 
another, and upon the brute creation, either for 
reasons of beneficence, as in surgery or medicine, or 
under sanction which warrants its infliction as in 
war or punishment. It is further lawful to inflict 
it if it is reasonably necessary—a phrase vague no 
doubt-—but with which, in many branches of the 
law, every lawyer is familiar. This involves the 
consideration of what ‘necessary’ and ‘necessity ’ 
It is difficult to define these 
words from the positive side; but we may, perhaps, 
approach a definition from the negative. There is, 
manifestly, no ‘ necessity’ and it is not ‘necessary’ 
to sell beasts for forty shillings more than could 
otherwise be obtained for them, nor to pack away a 
few more beasts in a farm-yard or a railway truck 
than could otherwise be packed, nor to prevent a 
rare and occasional accident from one unruly or 
mischievous beast injuring others. These things 
may be convenient and profitable to the owner of 
cattle, but they cannot with any show of reason be 
called necessary.” 

With all due regard for so high an authority, I 
respectfully submit that this opinion is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts he (the Lord Chief Justice) 
has given, and I have no hesitation in asserting that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and all persons 
acquainted with extensive finances will agree that 
an increase of forty shillings per head in cattle is 
manifestly to this country of great “necessity,” 
especially at the present time of competition with 
other nations. 

The total number of cattle in the United Kingdom 
in the year 1888 is shown to have been 10,268,600. 

This amount, when multiplied by 2, or at 40s. 
per head, is equal to twenty million five hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand two hundred pounds 
(£20,537,200) ; and the otber matters, enumerated 
by the judge, and which he also treats as insignifi- 
cant, represent another 20s. per head, which gives 
a total amount of over thirty millions of money 
(£30,805,600) per annum derivable from the opera- 
tion which he holds to be “ unreasonable and un- 
necessary, and, therefore, illegal, and ought to be 
suppressed.” ’ 

The statement that for twenty years, the operation 
has been disused, he (the Lord Chief Justice) puts 
forward as a fact, in support of the argument that 
the operation is not necessary; but the facts are 
otherwise. as experience, in and without the opera- 
tion, has demonstrated, its necessity, and thus, those 
practically conversant with both perform it. He 
(the Lord Chief Justice) also states it is done to 
deceive butchers, so that they may think they are 
buying a breed of cattle which naturally have no 
horns ; and their flesh being of superior quality to 
that of horned cattle, are more valuable. Whoever 
holds this opinion cannot be acquainted with the 
knowledge of butchers respecting cattle. The fact 
is, that the flesh of dishorned cattle is much finer 
than when their horns are left on, and con- 


sequently this meat can be sold for a higher price 
in a like manner as in the case of bull and _ bullock 
Thus dishorning and emasculating being 


beef. 
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essential in securing high quality, beef which is the 
most palatable, easily masticated, digested, and 
highly nutritive—properties much required for the 
benefit of mankind—are necessary operations. 

Lord Coleridge, in the case, also stated—‘It re- 
mains only to say a word as to the cases from which 
we appear to be differing. Of the Scotch case and 
the other Irish case to which I have already referred 
I desire only to say this. For the courts and for 
the judges who composed the courts which decided 
them no English lawyer can feel anything but un- 
feigned respect. We have not the evidence before 
them set out in detail, and I will not presume to say 
that if I had been in their place I might not have 
arrived at the same conclusion which they did upon 
that evidence. But I take the freedom to doubt 
altogether whether if they had heard or read the 
evidence given before us, they could possibly have 
arrived at any other conclusion than that at which 
my learned brother and I arrived in this case.” 

It is admitted, and is an incontrovertible fact, 
that the operation of dishorning renders animals 
more docile ; they fatten quicker, and are of greater 
value on account of their being more suitable for 
man’s necessities. Therefore, it is evident the 
operation is imperatively necessary, as is the case in 
emasculation, and should be encouraged. 








MUZZLING as a PREVENTIVE or RABIES. 
By Joun A. W. Doxtar. 


The able paper by the Editor in last week’s issue 
on the above subject will be esteemed both on 
account of the originality of the views therein ex- 
pressed and also because of the light it throws on 
the rather vexed question of “ How does a muzzling 
order act?” While assenting in some part to the 
propositions advanced I feel inclined to question a 
few of them, and in the following short paper desire 
to indicate those conclusions which to me appear 
not altogether justified by the facts. 

I will first direct attention to a few seemingly 
anomalous statements. Starting with the premises 
that under a muzzling order those dogs only which 
are unprovided with a muzzle are captured by the 
police—the muzzled dog goes free—I notice the 
following sentence :—“‘In districts under a muz- 
zling order we should have frequent cases of rabies 
captured by the police with a muzzle on.” It will 
be seen that this can scarcely be so, because under 
an order the very fact of a dog wearing a muzzle 
would be his best protection from capture. Again 
“We should find the experience of veterinary sur- 
geons to be that they found rabid dogs wearing a 
a muzzle.” (that is of course, in cases where the 
professional man is sent for to decide whether a dog 
is rabid or not.) Now these dogs are seen at home 
‘and as the prejudice against the muzzle prevents 
its being worn indoors, cases seen in this way can- 
not be taken to militate against the theory that the 
muzzle checks rabies by preventing biting. The 











dog is seldom suspected of having rabies while he 
wears his muzzle, and any erratic behaviour is set 
down to the irritation caused by it—it is only when 
he gets it off and bites somebody that people think 
that “he can’t be quite right.” and then there is 
always a certain shyness about attempting to replace 
the instrument. But a more serious point is brought 
out a few sentences below—‘“ We know too that no 
authority has ever yet tried to enforce muzzling in 
the houses as well as in the streets, and yet the 
majority of cases undoubtedly arise in the homes of 
the dogs. That the homeless and ownerless dog is 
the great source of rabies is a delusion.” ‘The 
fallacy involved in this sentence appears to be re- 
sponsible for whatever errors its author has fallen 
into. He confuses his knowledge of the fact with 
the fact itselfi—the part with the whole. It is 
probably true that most of the reported cases occur 
in the homes of the dogs, and the cause is obvious. 
Where a dog has a home, he has an owner. He is 
an object of continual scrutiny to that owner to 
whom his face. his manner, and his habits are fre- 
quently as familiar, and perhaps as well beloved as 
those of some dear relation. Any change in his con- 
dition at once arouses comment,and during an epidemic 
of rabies perhaps brings him under the notice of the 
veterinary surgeon. If he is infected he is con- 
demned and dies. But this very fact must militate 
against many such cases arising in the dog’s own 
home, for the disease is early detected and stamped 
out, but as such cases constitute the bulk of a ve- 
terinary surgeon’s experience of rabies, and as he 
seldom comes in contact with the ownerless dog the 
error is easily understood and its cause appreciated. 
I have not accepted the word “arise” literally, as 
I cannot believe the writer intends to protect the 
theory of spontaneous generation, We must further 
remember that even if the police take in charge 
muzzled dogs which act strangely (cases of sus- 
picion), the very paucity of rabid dogs caught while 
wearing muzzles is in opposition to this theory, be- 
cause it will scarcely be disputed that the house dog 
with a muzzle outnumbers the houseless dog with a 
muzzle almostas infinity outnumbers one. If “ rabies 
arises in the humes of the dogs” why are so few 
muzzled rabid dogs captured ? 

If then the virus is not generally produced and 
cultivated at home where does it come from? The 
answer is plain—from without, and if from without 
where so likely as from the “ homeless and owner- 
less ” pariah exposed to all the dangers of the streets, 
and frequently fighting with his fellow curs for the 
prizes of the gutter and the dust-bin. ‘his is the 
recruiting ground of rabies, for, given one inoculated 
outcast the chances are a hundred to one that he 
will pass the disease on to his companions, and they 
again to all and sundry. I do not at present speak 
of the period when the regulations have been long 
in use, but of the times when they are relaxed or 
have only just been put in force. When properly 
administered the epidemic disappears before the 
muzzling order because the carrier (the “ pariah ” 
dog) disappears also under the club of the constable 
or in the lethal chamber. The whole tenour of the 
article seems to negative the conclusion arrived at, 
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that the ownerless dog is not the chief prey of the VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


disease. “It is a fact that affected animals almost 
always endeavour to escape from confinement and 


. ; ‘ , ‘ | —_he- 
thus find their way to the roads and ereald they (SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 


coming temporarily ownerless. bn - 
a at ia their symptoms excite suspicion, and VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


lead to the diagnosis of the disease.” This also, 
shows that the tendency is for the disease to be A meeting was held at the North Eastern Hotel, 
stamped out at home and to be propogated in the Darlington, on Friday last, July 5th, at 4 p.m., 
streets. A misleading distinction seems to be drawn| 140, it was decided to form a New Veterinary 
between the .“ habitual” and the “casual” stray | 7 gical Association to be called the South Durham 
dog. We must not lose sight of the point to be| 114 North Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
elucidated, which is, “How does muzzling check! +i, Seventeen Members were enrolled and the 
rabies ?” i.e., what is the difference between dogs following officers were elected, viz :— 

muzzled, and dogs unmuzzled, as regards their 
tendency to propagate rabies, and it is clearly a} President: Mr. J. Nettleton, Northallerton. 
mistake to differentiate between the domesticated | Mr. Geo. 'T’. Pickering, York. 
dog and the ownerless dog when both are unmuzzled | Vice-Presidents : { , 

and at perfect liberty. It will be seen then that 
should domesticated dogs escape, “the fact of their 
having no muzzle” in no way “leads to their! Secretary: Mr. W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 
speedy capture and detention by the police” any ; Mr. G. E. Nash, Richmond. 
more effectually than a similar want leads to the | Auditors :{ , H. Gelsthorp, Darlington. 
capture of the vagrant dog, and when the vagrant 
dog is extinguished the outbreak (broadly speaking) | It is expected that the first regular meeting will 
is extinguished too. I cordially agree with the | be held at the above place in the first week of Sep- 
writer in his conclusion that the chief value of the | tember, when the President will deliver his in- 
muzzle is as a means of identification, but one must | augural address. 

not confound the instrument with the muzzling! Messrs. Stevens, Gelsthorpe, Briggs, Nash, and 
order, which is something very different. The | the Secretary were appointed a Committee to draw 
muzzle, per se, is of little value. but it is otherwise | up the Rules. W. Awns, Hon. Sec. 
with the order. This provides for the destruction of 
the pabulum on which the disease feeds—by means 
of a very much objected to instrument it separates tiie tata a » 
the sheep from gota and—it destroys bn goats. ROYAL COUNTIES’ VETERINARY MEDICAL 

The shepherd. for whose benefit the order is made, ASSOCIATION, 
must guard his own sheep, and the order draws his 
attention to them in a pointed manner. _ It is this 
objectionable character about the muzzle which 
proves perhaps its best recommendation, with a 
collar it would not be so, and this is the crux of the 
whole question of collar vr, muzzle, although there 
are important minor points. 

The muzzle-wearing dog seldom or never wears | 
his muzzle in the house. If he escapes, his want of | 
a muzzle causes his capture—sooner or later—if he | 
has a muzzle he is unable to bite. ; 

In the case of the collar-wearing dog the instru- 
ment is not obnoxious —it may be rather an — GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 
ment, and so instead of being thrown on one side | —_— 
when in the house, it is likely to be worn. Should)  ..- : P : 
such a dog be inoculated and afterwards escape from /ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
> — 4 he not only able to bite, but he is | DEPARTMENT ON THE 
allowed to work his will unchecked and unquestioned.) (aQxpacgiones <EASES OF ‘i S 
because the collar which vouches for his character | CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 
protects him from the righteous vengeance of the | 








” 


Treasurer: Mr. F. R. Stevens, Darlington. 








The next meeting of the Association will be held 
at the “Crown and Thistle” Hotel, Abingdon, on 
Friday 26th inst., at 2 p.m. precisely, when Pro- 
fessor Williams, New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
will deliver a lecture on:—*Inflammation as a 
reparative process.” , 

Tea at close of meeting. H. Kipp, Hon. See. 








law. | ‘The Report for 1888 is a portly volume of 275 
" » ~ : . . ° | ° ° ad 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the muzzling | pages, and contains, in addition to the usual matter, 

order acts chiefly in the three following ways : \3 series of reports by Professor Crookshank on 


(1.) By destroying ownerless dogs, (2.) By arousing | Anthrax, ‘Tuberculosis, and Antinomycosis. It is 
owners to increased vigilance and subjecting their impossible to do justice to all this in one notice, 
dogs to close scrutiny, and (3.) By preventing rabid | we shall therefore now confine ourselves to Pro- 
dogs biting their fellows. There are probably other | fessor Brown’s Report, and take an early oppor- 
modes of action less palpable, but none the less tunity of again referring to the many interesting 
important. |and instructive subjects treated of. 


T. G. Deans, Bishop Auckland. 
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It will be remembered that the Agricultural De- 
partment issued last year a report on the so called 
“Hendon Cow Disease,” in which it was clearly 
demonstrated that diseases of the Cow’s udder can- 
not be credited with the production of Scarlet 
Fever in man, The investigations carried out 
effectually disposed of the theory formulated by the 
Local Government Board and thus helped to remove 
_ a source of great alarm to the public and of great 
worry and loss to the milk dealers. The unmiti- 
gated wrong done to the owner of the Hendon cows 
by the promulgation of the original theory has never 
been repaired, and now never can be, so far as Mr. 
Keevil is concerned. To him, the price of the 
Medical Theory was months of worry and anxiety, a 
loss of over a thousand pounds, and finally death. 
The public health may well override many con- 
siderations of private liberty, but the individual 
should have some redress against peculiar hardships 
of this kind. Refering to this Hendon outbreak, 
Professor Brown says :—‘ Such affections are most 
common among dairy stock, but in no instance has 
it been found that the milk of diseased cows has in- 
duced scarlet fever;”’ he then goes on to point out 
that these diseases deserve attention from another 
aspect. Although they are free from the suspicion 
of giving rise to specific fevers in man, they may and 
do cause a septic contamination of the milk from 
the sores on the cow’s teats, capable of producing 
diarrhoea, and affections of the mouth and _ throat. 
Cowpox is undoubtedly communicable from cow to 
cow, and the suggestion is made that it shall be in- 
cluded in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. 

Pleure-pneumonia.—In reference to this disease 
we are reminded that the Slaughter Order was 
passed on March 10th, 1888; that a Departmental 
Committee was appointed to enquire into the whole 
subject of the disease: that they reported in July, 
and made a number of suggestions some of which 
could not be carried out without another Act of 
Parliament. Two of the recommendations thus 
barred from adoption are—payment of Compensa- 
tion out of Imperial Funds, and administrative 
action in an infected district by the Central De- 
partment. ‘These two subjects are worth our serious 
attention. Whilst we quite believe that their adop- 
tion would much facilitate the success of the stamp- 
ing out measures, we cannot fail to see the difficul- 
ties and objections which really exist, and the still 
greater ones which would be invented by Local 


Authorities and politicians if legislation in this | 


direction were attempted. We must educate the 
Agriculturist and the County Councilman in this 
direction, 

Professor Brown seems satisfied with the effect, so 
far, of the Pleuro-pneumonia Slaughter Order. He 
says, “It is evident that the system is effectual for 
the time during which and in the district where it 
is enforced.” Uniformity of action then over a 
wider area is all that is wanted to make the system 


effectual throughout the kingdom. ‘The Professional 
Officer of the Department is a cautious man, and 
never encourages optimistic or over-sanguine ideas. 
Even under the most perfect administration he does 
not anticipate the early extermination of pleuro- 


s 






pneumonia. He reminds us that the success ex- 
perienced in the Netherlands was only secured after 
“several years of persistent action” and leaves us 
to guess how long the half-hearted action of Local 
Authorities in this kingdom will require before it 
completely exterminates the disease. 

Tuberculosis—The report does not carry our 
knowledge of this disease very much farther. It 
does however emphasize what is known and what is 
not. We are told. “ No direct evidence exists of 
the transmission of tuberculosis from the lower 
animals to man.” Dr, Crookshank’s experiments 
have proved the development of tuberculosis in the 
calfas the result of inoculation with sputum of 
consumptive patients. ‘The communicability of 
the bovine disease to man cannot be asserted on ex- 
perimental evidence, but it is at least a fair con- 
clusion that the disease in man and bovines is inter- 
communicable.” 

The report then quotes the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee on Tuberculosis, and 
relates how an Order was prepared in accordance 
therewith, but having regard to all the difficulties 
surrounding the subject the Lords of the Privy 
Council did not deem it expedient to pass the Order. 
The Order provided :— 

(a) For the Slaughter of diseased animals when 

found on the owners’ premises. 

(b) For the payment of compensation for the 
slaughter of such animals. 

(c) For the seizure and compulsory slaughter of 
diseased animals when exposed in fairs, mar- 
kets. &c., or during transit. 

(d) For the seizure and compulsory slaughter of 
diseased foreign cattle and of those in the 
same cargo at the place of landing. 

The difficulties in dealing with tuberculosis are 
made the most of in the report, and are worth con- 
sideration with a view to see how they may be 
practically avoided. In doing this we should start 
with the assumption that “half a loaf is better than 
no bread” and that if we cannot frame a set of 
regulations to rapidly stamp out tuberculosis at an 
enormous cost, with coustant friction between op- 
posing interests and not a little hardship to the 
private individual, we may provide for a limitation 
of its spread, a notification of its existence, and the 
destruction of the worst cases, without much diffi- 
culty to any one. 

It seems important in dealing with ‘Tuberculosis 
to keep separate the two conditions that it is 
a contagious animal disease, and that it is com- 
municable to man. The Agricultural Department 
is the body whose special duty it is to look after 
the diseases of animals in their relation to other 
animals. 
| To the Local Government Board belongs the duty 

f administering measures for the health of man. 





| O 
| The spread of tuberculosis to the human being by 
milk or flesh is essentially a subject for the Medical 
Officers, but the spread of the disease from animal 
'to animal is one for the Veterinary Officers. A 
similiar division of labour should obtain with other 
| diseases such as Cow-pox and Actinomycosis. ‘The 
two departments should administer distinct measures, 
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ii} l and each make their own inquiries. They should 
ie assist each other and compare notes whenever their 
| investigations ran on parallel lines, and work to- 

gether when combined action was for the public 

Ht good, Not long since every enquiry into questions 

i of pathology was handed over to the Local Govern- 
if ment Board with the result that the invaluable ex- 
F perience of veterinarians was lost sight of, and 

H errors fallen into which would have certainly been 

1 avoided had men accustomed to animals and their 

\ diseases been consulted, The alliance of Dr. Crook- 

; shank with the Veterinary Ofticers of the Agricultural 

h Department has been fruitful in good results. We 








i. trust that miny more investigations will be carried 
ii out under the same able heads, and we are certain 
' that no expenditure will be more remunerative than 


if that devoted to the experimental study of disease in 

we animals. 

iia Swine Fever.—Experiments on this disease have 

{ failed to find any form of protective virus. No 
specific organism has yet been isolated which will 
| produce the disease in swine. The disease still pre- 
a vails widely, and apparently is likely to do so until 
ii very much more stringent regulations are enforced. 
ii The two great difficulties with the disease are its 
| | virulent contagiousness and its frequent assumption 








of a latent form, which attracts no attention though 
infective. In fact it combines the worst features of 





iy 4 the Cattle-Plague and Pleuro-pneumonia, and _pro- 

iy mises to be one of the most difficult plagues for our 
\ sanitarians to grapple with. 

} Anthrax.— A considerable decrease in the number 


of outbreaks of this disease is noticed. The result 
i of a special investigation has determined that swine 
lone | may be infected with Anthrax. Authorities have 
/ I i denied the possibility of infection of the pig, but 

ny veterinary inspectors and practitioners have asserted 
iis existence and Professor Crookshank has now 

demonstrated the correctness of their observations. 

Rabies.— Although it is certain that many cases of 
| -rabies exist which are not reported, we may safely 





4 
! accept the returns of the Department as more correct 
a than any estimates compiled by private individuals. 
The report states that ‘‘ comparatively few cases of 
\ rabies were reported in the course of the year among 
| dogs, and as a natural consequence no extensive out- 
iV, breaks of the affection were observed among cattle 
i] and sheep.” A remarkable fact is pointed out, viz: 
| that in two great areas the disease is habitually ex- 
} istent, and that it is almost confined to those dis- 
t! tricts. They may be indicated roughly as—London 
and twenty miles round, and Manchester and twenty 
i | miles round. Both these districts include populous 
areas where vast numbers of dogs are kept, and both 
are open to the suspicion of importation—London 
i from the Continent and Lancashire from Ireland. 
which seems on its way to soon become pre-eminent 

. for its weekly return of rabies, 

ne There is a dash of irony in the absolute truth ex- 
ee: pressed by Professor Brown in his last paragraph on 
rabies, and with this quotation we must close our 
first notice of the report. “That the disease might 
have been extirpated in the two groups of counties 
to which it is confined is hardly a matter of doubt 
but without the alarm engenderd by an extensive 





outbreak no restriction on the movement of dogs 
can be maintained, and we shall doubtless continue 
to repeat the system of checking the affection and 
allowing it to spread again as soon as the excitement 
is allayed.” 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS. 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
week ended June 29th, 1889. 





Pleuro-pneumonia,—There were 12 fresh outbreaks 

of this disease reported in the week. of them in 
the counties of Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, Somerset, 
and York (W.R.) in England, and 7 in the counties 
of Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, and Perth, 
in Scotland. The total number of cattle attacked 
was 50; of these 81 were in England and 19 in 
Scotland. The number of healthy cattle slaughtered 
because they had been exposed to the risk of in- 
fection was 341, 217 of them in England and 124 
in Scotland. In Ireland 1 fresh outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia was reported in South Dublin. and 1 
animal attacked, 38 healthy cattle which had been 
exposed to infection were also slaughtered. 
- Anthrax.—Only 1 outbreak of this disease oc- 
‘curred within the United Kingdom during the week. 
This was in Aberdeenshire, in Scotland, and 4 ani- 
mals were attacked, 3 of which died and the fourth 
Was still alive when the return was made up. 

Swine-Fever.—In Great Britain 141 fresh out- 
breaks of this disease were reported, 135 of them in 
England, 3 in Wales, and 3 in Scotland. There 
were 731 pigs attacked; of these, and what remained 
diseased from the previous week, 351 were killed, 
262 died, 57 recovered, and 510 remained alive at 
the end of the week. In Ireland 11 fresh outbreaks 
were reported and 25 pigs attacked. 

Glanders and Farey.—In London 14 fresh out- 
breaks of glanders were reported and 26 were at- 
tacked. No fresh outbreak was returned from any 
other part of the United Kingdom, but 4 cases were 
reported in Lanarkshire on previously infected 
premises. 

There were 8 fresh outbreaks of farcy reported 
in London, and 17 horses attacked during the week. 
These were the only cases of this disease reported. 

Rabies.—In England 11 fresh cases of this disease 
were reported in dogs, in the counties of Chester, 
Essex, London, Oxford, and York (W.R.). In Ire- 
land 11 fresh cases were'reported ; 7 in dogs, 1 in a 
horse, 2 in cattle, and 1 case in a sheep. 


~ EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACTING CORNER MILK TEETH. 


At the Loughborough Police-court before Mr. R. 
F. Martin and Mr. F. W. Paget, Stephen Adkin, 
farmer, Castle Donnington, was charged with having 
caused a mare to be cruelly illtreated on the 28th 
ult., and Hy. Albert Proctor, farrier, was charged 

















with cruelly illtreating and torturing the same.— 
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Mr. Colam, barrister, representing the Royal Society | known thousands of cases where the teeth of horses had 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Mr. been extracted to make them appear “five year olds.” 


R. S. Clifford defended.—Defendauts pleaded not 
guilty._-Counsel stated that: It appeared on the 
day in question, Mr. Adkin, who was the owner of 
the unfortunate animal, took it to Mr. Proctor for 
sume purpose or another, and Mr. Proctor said he 
had got a purchaser for the Jmare in Mr. Meakin, a 
-horse dealer. He would buy it, but wanted a five 


year old. As the mare was only four years old he, | 


(Proctor) would take ont the milk teeth and make 
it a five year old. Mr. Adkin appeared to have 
answered, “ I saw in the paper the other day there 
was aconviction for this. Somebody was punished 
for it. I don’t think you ought to do it.” Mr, 
Proctor said it would be all right. He could take 
them out with a pincher in a short time. Ina weak 
moment Adkin gave way, and the teeth were taken 
out in order to give the horse a fictitious appear- 
ance and make it a five year old. At the time when 
defendants were seen about it they seemed to have 
fully admitted the thing. He did not complain that 
they had kept anything in the dark or tried to cover 
up their conduct in any way. The object of the 
prosecution was to bring the practice into notice, 
and have the feeling of the Bench that it must be 
discontinued if it was practised in the district.— 
Mr. R. McGregor Malloch, M.R.C.V.S., stated that 
he saw the animal on the 3rd. inst., and glanced at 
its mouth, when he noticed that the top and bottom 
teeth on both sides had been removed. The gums 


_—Cross-examined : If there was a large amount of 


inflammation in the lower jaw he would remove the 
teeth.— Mr. Clifford submitted that the teeth were re- 
moved to get rid of lampas and inflammation in the 
lower jaw. ‘The case had been initiated by Mallock 
for nothing more or less than spite.—A. H. Proctor, 
the defendant, said on the 28th inst. he saw Mr. Ad- 
kin, who said he had a young mare which did not 
eat. He found its upper jaw very much swollen, 
and gave it some hay to see how it could pick up. 
It did so with difficulty. Witness remarked that 
the permanent corner teeth must be coming through. 
He removed the teeth with a small pair of pinchers. 
He believed this was the best that could be done for 
the mare. He told Inspector Yates that he drew 


‘the teeth as an act of dentition.—Cross-examined : 


The story of the inspector as to his admissions was 
a pureinvention. ‘The permanent teeth, he believed, 
were forcing the temporary teeth out, and one was 
actually loose. The permanent teeth were now 
coming through. Mr. Adkin, the other defendant, 
said the horse suffered from lampas three months. 
A horse breaker pricked the gums, but the mare 
could not graze and did no work. He asked Mr. 
Proctor to look at the horse. He said the teeth 
were doing the mischief, and accordingly removed 
them.—Cross-examined: Mr. Proctor did say ‘It 
will make her a five year old mouth,” and witness 


thereupon remarked that he had noticed that a man 


were swollen and lacerated. He examined the mare 


more carefully on the following Wednesday, and 
found that the teeth had been extracted in a very 
unscientific manner. It appeared to him that the 
teeth were taken hold of by some instrument and a 
twist given. The aaimal was evidently in pain, and 
he had great difficulty to get near it. The teeth 
should have remained from six to eight or nine 
months longer. From appearances he could see no 
reason for the removal of the teeth.—Cross- 
examined: Witness’ attention was drawn to the 
horse by Mr. White, who, he believed was the pur- 
chaser. In the case of lampas the mouth would be 
tender, but the animal would be able to pick up 
corn and other things. Lampas could be got rid of 
without any operation. He had known gums lanced 
for lampas. but it was not as he was aware the 
practice to extract teeth in such cases. The mare 
might have suffered from some cause which would 
make it necessary to extract the teeth.—Inspector 
W. E. Yates, of the R.S.P.C.A,. Derby, hore out the 
counsel’s opening statement as to the admission of 
the defendants.—Cross-examined: Adkin did not 
tell him the mare had the lampas, or that he took it 
to the blacksmith to have the animal fired for lam- 
pas.—Mr. W. Aulton, M.R.C.V.S., veterinary in- 
spector, Derby, was called. He said it would be 
cruelty to extract the teeth if the operation was un- 
necessary. If the teeth had gone wrong in any 
form it would be necessary to take them out, but it. 
was merely intended to make the horse a “ five year 
old,” and it would be a case of cruelty. It was not 
necessary to remove teeth in the lower jaw for lam- | 
pas, which showed itself in the top jaw. He had | 





| shortly be brought forward for discussion. 


had been convicted for that. However, he under- 
stood that the teeth were drawn owing to lampas.— 


Mr. A. B. Proctor, M.R.C.V.S., of Solihull, near 


Birmingham, father of one of the defendants, said 
the idea was erroneous that the removal of the tem- 
porary teeth would cause the permanent teeth to 
grow quick, In the case before them the permanent 
teeth were growing up, and, under the circum- 
stances, he thought dentition was the proper course 
to pursue.—Mr. T. Coates, M.R.C.V.S., Lough- 
borough. corroborated the last witness.—Mr. Aulton, 
veterinary surgeon, re-called, said he examined the 
mare on Friday night last. He saw no signs of any 
permanent teeth. He put his fingers into the cavi- 
ties left by the removal of the temporary teeth, but 
found no signs of permanent teeth.—Joseph White 
was also re-called to give rebutting evidence. He 
said he bought the mare. and on fetching it noticed 
that the teeth had been removed. He mentioned to 
Mr. Adkin that he had understood the mare was a 
five year old. The last named replied that he 
never said it was. He (Adkin) did not say the 
teeth were extracted owing to lampas.—The Bench 
considered that this was a case in which there was 
a grave doubt. They had evidence which was rather 
conflicting, and they thought it only fair to adopt 


the usual course. and let defendants have the benefit 


of the doubt. The case was accordingly dismissed. 


—Nottingham Guardian. 








The British Medicai Journal states that a Bill has been 
drafted by the Legislative Council of India on the leprosy 
question—including segregation and medical care—and will 
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CHEMICAL STRUCTURE & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ACTION, 
Delivered before the Royal College of Physicians of London. 


By 'T. Lauper Brunton, M.D., 
D. So, Edin., LL.D. Aber., F.R.S. 


The period of waiting on the advance of medicine 
has indeed been a long one, and in the Goulstonian 
Lectures which I had the honour to give in this 
place twelve ‘years ago, I tried to show to some 
extent why the progress of medicine has been 80 
slow. 

Its advance has been mainly hindered, as I be- 
lieve, because men have been guided in their prac- 
tice more by their own fancies than by objective 
facts. 1 expressed a hope that the advance of 
medicine would become more and more rapid as the 
knowledge gained by close study of objective phe- 
nomena became more and more the basis of our 
practice. I also ventured to echo the prediction 
made by Dr. B. W. Richardson in 1861, that, ere 
long, we should be able to manufacture in our labora- 
tories drugs which would produce in the animal 
body any effect we might desire, without our having 
to obtain them, as one might say haphazard, from 
various plants, or other sources, . ‘ ‘ 

The introduction of antiseptics has greatly les- 
sened the spread of infectious diseases, and it has 
diminished the risk from surgical operations to an 
extent that is almost incredible. 


InrropUCTION ovr New RemepiEs. 


Another great advance whlch has been made still 
more recently is the introduction of various new an- 
tipyretics, some of which have the power not only 
of lessening fever but of relieving pain. At the 
present moment new drugs are being constantly in- 
troduced by the chemist to the notice of the phy- 
sician——so rapidly, indeed, that it becomes a little 
difficult to keep au courant with all the recent 
introductions. Most of the new drugs belong to 
one or more of three classes, namely, antipyretics 
analgesics, or hypnotics, Several of them may be 
said to belong to all three classes at once, and will 
lessen the temperature, relieve pain, and produce 
sleep; but generally one or other action predomin- 
ates and determines the class to which they are 
assigned, the other effects being more or less sub- 
sidiary or not existing at all. These remedies are 
not taken haphazard from the innumerable sub- 
stances known to the chemist, but are selected from 
certain groups, the members of which have been 
ascertained to possess the desired action 
degrees. i’ . , ‘ ; 

The Prospect of Therapeutics appear to me veey 
bright. _At present most of the drugs which we 
= pi a from the chemist belong to the classes 
of antipyretics, analgesics, or hypnotics : : 
it is highly seidhalie tes por Re Gaanareee 
uw series of drugs which will stimulate the biliar 
secretion of the liver or modify its plea 
function, arranged in order of their comparative 
strength, in much the same way as we have now 
the class of antipyretics. We may also look fora 


in varying 





series of remedies which will modify the circulation 
by dilating the blood-vessels. not only temporarily 
but more or less permanently, and will thus afford 
relief, not merely in transient conditions like angina 
pectoris, but in the prolonged high tension of 
chronic Bright’s disease. We may also, I think, 
fairly expect to obtain a series of remedies having 
an action upon the heart and vessels, like digitalis, 
strophanthus, or erythrophleum, and which will 
possess an advantage over these drugs in one most 
important point. For the chemical structure of the 
artificial cardiac tonics will be known to us, and we 
shall consequently be able to modify them in the 
laboratory in one way or another until we secure 
the one which will have the particular effect desired 
in any given case. , ° ‘ ‘ , . 

Pharmacology —Pharmacology, like physiology, 
dealt first with the action of drugs upon general 
functions, and if we look into such a book as Orfila’s 
Toxicology, we find it noticed that after the ad- 
ministration of certain drugs the respiration was 
acceleratad, enfeebled, or stopped entirely, the cir- 
culation was quickened or slowed, or that vomiting 
or purging occurred, without any reference to the 
mechanism through which these symptoms were 
produced. Magendie and Bernard did for pharma- 
cology what Bichat did for anatomy, and began to 
localise the action of drugs to the tissues on which 
they act. The number of drugs to be investigated 
is so great, and the work required to do it so la- 
borious, that even now our knowledge of the exact 
mode of action of most of our drugs. and even of the 
most important of them, is far from complete, al- 
though a vast mass of information has been accumn- 
lated.— Brit. Med. Journal. 


ON RECENT PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF 
PLEURO. PNEUMONIA. . 
By Prorrssor D. J. Haminton. 


In spite of the stringent precautions in force all 
over the United Kingdom, the disease is still present 
in our midst. The advances of the disease are so 
insidious, its incubation period is so uncertain, and 
the time through which an animal may continue to 
be a source of infection is so protracted, that it must 
ever continue to be one of the most difficult diseases 
to eradicate even by the drastic measures now in 
force. Like the compulsory isolation of persons 
suffering from infectious disease, the stamping out 
system in cattle must, of course, exert a most bene- 
ficial stay upon the progress of a malady of this 
kind. It is, however, at best a singularly savage 
and brutal remedy, and by reason of compensation 
costs the country a large sum annually. It is, 
moreover, on the face of it, a confession of ignorance 
such as we ought to be ashamed of at the present 
day. 

Ever since Willems, of Hasselt, affirmed as a re- 
sult of his experiments that animals inoculated in the 
tail with the virus of pleuro-pneumonia taken from 
the lung were refractory to the disease acquired in 
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the ordinary way, much interest has been shown in 


this method of prevention. orn 
The system of inoculation, as ordinarily practised, 


is open to several disadvantages, one of the chief of 


which is that the virus as taken from the lung is 
liable to become contaminated with poisonous or- 
ganisms other than that which we may fairly sup- 
pose is the cause of contagious pleuro. From 
recent observations it has been shown that in almost 
all forms of inflammation of the lung various micro- 
parasites are present, some of which are also as- 
sociated with ordinary acute suppuratton, The 
introduction of these has the effect of inducing 


_ acute septic poisoning, often followed by gangrene 


of the part at which the inoculation puncture has 
been made, and. in a certain proportion of cases, 
reaching a climax in the death of the animal. The 
Government of Queensland lately appointed a Com- 
mission to confer with MM. Germont and Loir, 
two representatives of M. Pasteur, who were en- 
gaged on another mission, to further investigate the 
methods of inoculation of cattle for pleuro-pneumonia. 
Their attention was chiefly directed to ascertaining 
whether a pure pleuro virus could not be obtained by 


| some artificial procedure. They naturally attempted, 


first of all. by well-known methods, to isolate the 
pleuro microbe, which presumably has its habitat 
in the liquids of the lungs, and to cultivate it 
artificially. In this, like previous bacteriologists. 
they were completely unsuccessful. They could 
discover nothing within the pleural or pulmonary 
liquids which might be regarded as a specific 
bacterium. A halo of mystery still surrounds the 
nature of the poison of this disease, alike with that 
of cow-pox, small-pox, &c. The disease can be 
transmitted by inoculation, or, at any rate, a malady 
can be communicated by means of the virus taken 
from the lung which is inoculable on the bovine race 
alone, and which is strongly alleged to act as a 
vaccine. Hence the virus must contain a materia 
peccans. The affection communicated by inocula- 
tion, however, differs from that naturally acquired 


in the fact that the lung does not suffer, but, in 


place of this, the soft easily distensile tissues under- 
lying the skin become infiltrated with lymph around 
the seat of puncture, and often over a wide extent of 
surface. When the inoculation is made upon some 
part of the trunk, this infiltration of the tissues be- 
comes extreme. and is accompanied by such serious 
constitutional disturbance that the animal frequently 
dies. Should the puncture needle be inserted, for 
instance, behind the shoulder, the risk of a fatal 
swelling of the part occurring is very great. If the 
inoculation, however, be performed on the tail, the 


danger of this inflammatory distension spreading is | 


cutaneous tissues become widely distended with 
lymph. Provided that this subcutaneous lymph 
contain the necessary virus there is every proba- 
bility that it will be purer than that obtained from 
the lung where it isso liable to become contaminated 
by reason of the ingress of air into the pulmonary 
air-vesicles. So far as it has been tested by MM. 
Germont and Loir, the liquid taken from the dis- 
tended subcutaneous tissues of the calf is quite as 
powerful a prophylatic against an attack of the 
natural malady as that taken from the lung itself. 
At the same time, both the local and constitutional 
disturbances consequent on its introduction are 
much less than with the liquid taken from the lung. 
The animals inoculated on the tail undergo na per- 
ceptible inconvenience, only a very slight swelling 
of the tail, exactly limited to the point of inocula- 
tion, appearing four or five days after operation, and 
not lasting more than seven or eight days. The 
swelling is accompanied by light feverish symptoms, 
the temperature not rising above 104-6 degs. F. 
From a calf so inoculated upon the trunk, sufficient 
lymph was obtained in one instance to reinoculate 
from 1500 to 2000 head of cattle. 

In order to test the efficacy of the lymph so pre- 
| pared as a vaccine against an attack of the natural 
disease, a number of cattle were inoculated on the 
tail with it. After an interval lasting from six 
weeks to two months, a second inoculation of these 
animals was made behind the shoulder, a much more 
| deadly site in the unprotected animal than the tail, 
| with virus taken from the lung of an animal suffer- 
ing from ordinary pleuro. The same day, with the 
same virus, a second lot of nine adult animals was 
inoculated behind the shoulder. The result of this 
experiment was that two of the protected animals 
suffered from slight swelling at the point of inocula- 
tion, but none died; while of the nine unprotected 
animals, four succumbed with the ordinary diffuse 
swelling, four had extensive oedema and recovered, 
and one heifer of three years old had only a very 
| limited and transitory oedema. 

_ They also made out some interesting facts regard- 
_ing the durability of the virus. It apparently re- 
| tains its virulence in sterilised tubes up to seventeen, 
_ but loses it after twenty days. In order to obtain 
it perfectly pure, the strictest antiseptic precautions 
/must be observed. It should be kept in the dark, 
and, above all things. should not be exposed to the 
| direct rays of the sun. 

Such are briefly the main results arrived at by 
| MM. Germont and Loir in their attempt to solve 
| the problem of how this scourge of the bovine race 
/may be successfully combated.—The Scotsman. 














not so great as when the puncture is made in some | 


part of the trunk, and the febrile disturbance is pro- | 


portionally less. It has been asserted that the fever 
and depression aroused by inoculation are caused by 
blood-poisoning and are not the effect of the pleuro 
virus. Such would seem to be contra-indicated by 
the fact that the disease so established is communic- 
able only to cattle. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


| Army Surgeons’ Practice. 

| Sir F. Fitzwygram thinks, that, from the general 
healthfulness of the army, medical officers do not 
get enough practice; and suggests they should be 


The calf is very readily inoculated, and if the | allowed six months leave every five years to attend 


puncture be made behind the shoulder the loose sub- | some of the Schools for the purposes of study. We 
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should certainly not object to such a proposal, but 
we do challenge the grounds upon which it is based, 
We do not think the average medical officer fails to 
keep pace with the progress of medical science in 
any less degree than the average civil practitioner ; 
he certainly has or ought to have the pull of his 
civil ‘brother in being: able to study cases in the 
strictly disciplined wards of a military hospital. 
Sir F. Fitzwygram says the medical officers cannot 
have practice because there is one for every 300 
men. But all such ratios are utterly beside the 
question of medical establishments. The duties of 
medical officers are of great variety and by no 
means confined to “good ductoring,” and cannot be 
carried out im our world-wide empire with reduced 
numbers. Besides, the army exists for war, often 
sudden, sharp, and severe, and so must medical es- 
tablishments. as an essential and integral part of the 
army. All such ratios as those quoted are there- 
fore, we fear, only too readily seized upon by those 
who would designedly or inadvertently cripple an 
already closely pared-down medical department.— 
Brit, Med, Journal. 


M. Pasteur’s Treatment and its Results. 

Professor Ray Lankester sends to the Times some 
authoritative data supplied to him by M. Pasteur 
himself. 

M. Pasreurs Fraures :— 

The total number of persons treated by him 
since the introduction of his system in 1885 is 6,950, 

(a) Many, of these persons were bitten by dogs 
suspected, but in no way proved, to be rabid— 
pamely, 1,187. 

(6) A second class are distinguished by having 
heen bitten by dogs recognized as rabid by ve- 
terinary experts. ‘These number 4,686, 

(c) A third class were bitten by dogs which were 
secured and killed, and found by experimental in- 
oculation from their dead bodies to other animals to 
be indubitably rabid. These cases amount to 1,077, 

The total mortality of the entire 6,950 has been 
71. These 71 deaths are divided as follows :—For 
category (a), 12; for category (), 44; for category 
(c), 15; or in percentages, the result is for (a), LOL 
per cent.; for (b), 0-4 per cent. ; for (ec), 1°39 per 
cent. It is obvious that the 1,077 persons bitten by 
dogs experimentally ascertained to be rabid form 
the most important element in this series of results. 
Yet only 189 per cent. of these persons succumb 
whereas, without Pasteur’s treatment, it would have 
been, according to the most reasonable estimate, 15 
per cent, 


Death from Glanders, 

Yesterday afternoon, at the Bell public-house 
Wandsworth Road, an inquest was held by Mr. 
Langham, the coroner, respecting the death of 
William Cox, aged forty-seven, a horse-keeper, late 
of Salvin Street, Clapham, who died under peculiar 
circumstances, Sarah Cox, the widow, stated that 
her husband informed her that many of the horses 
he had to take care of were suffering from glanders 
About a fortnight ago he became ill, and had to 
take to his bed. A doctor was called in, and the 
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deceased expired last Sunday. Martin Etwell, 
manager of the Cavendish stables, said the constitu- 
tion of two or three of the horses broke up. The 
Government Inspector was called in, and he said 
they were suspicious, and ordered them to be killed. 
They were immediately slaughtered. The horses 
were affected with farcy, which was the preliminary 
stage of glanders. Dr. G. Hearon, Wandsworth 
Road, deposed to being called to sce the deceased. 
He saw at once that he was suffering from farey 
or glanders, which he had undoubtedly contracted 
from the horses which he had had to attend 
to. The Coroner: Have you any experience ? 
Witness: Well, rather. I aman old cavalryman, 
and no other medical practitioner in the district 
would have been able to have diagnosed the com- 
plaint, which in human beings is very uncommon. 
The jury returned a verdict to the effect that the 
deceased died from glanders. At the conclusion of 
the case the widow fell down in a fit. 


Presentation to Professor Walley. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at St. James’ 
Hall. on June 27th, a gold medal was presented to 
Professor Walley. Lord Aberdare, who presided, 
said the presentation was made in recognition of the 
great interest the Professor had always shown in 
the welfare of animals, and for the assistance he 
had so often and so ably given to the objects of the 
Society, especially for the part he had played in the 
recent case of Dishorning. 

Professor Walley. in his reply, said he always 
felt that the veterinary profession was the natural 
guardian of the lower animals, and should help the 
Society in their endeavours to educate the people 
and put a stop to many acts of cruelty which merely 
had for their excuse the plea of usage or custom. 

The medal is not only of great intrinsic value but 
is a work of art, and is only given when the Society 
desire to offer a special honour. Only four have 
been presented, and three of them are now held by 
Members of the Veterinary profession. 


CORRESPONDENCE. — 


PREVENTION OF 





RABIES. 
Dear Sir, 

The article on the above subject by Mr. Hunting in your 
issue of 6th inst., coutains suggestions which are of great 
practical value and perhaps -I may be able to supplement 
them a little. In some countries of Southern Germany I 
have observed the following police procedure which has had 
the best results in stamping out rabies; every dog is 
licensed—not as in this country, every dog-owner-—and with 
the licence is supplied a metal tag stamped with the number 
of the licence and district in which it was issued, and this 
tag the dog must wear either attached to its collar or tied 
round his neck, and if found without it he is taken in 
charge, and if not speedily called for, in which case a fine 
is imposed, he is destroyed. 

The tag forms a ready means of identification, as the 
owner’s address is registered at the issuing office, and any 
transfer of ownership has to be notified. The expense to 
the country in carrying this plan out would be small com- 
pared with the benefit which would accrue, and it ought to 
meet with the hearty co-operation of dog-owners, as it is as 
Mr. Hunting remarks, ‘‘free from all the disadvantages of 
the muzzle.” F. E. Puace. 








